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IN MEMORIAM Ralph M. Coe 


IN MOURNING THE DEATH of Ralph M. Coe, Trustee of the Museum since 1928, 
one records the end of a great generation of Cleveland collectors and the de- 
parture of a sympathetic friend. His position as a leader in the field of contem- 
porary art throughout his life had its beginnings during his college years at Yale 
University. During a trip to Europe shortly after graduation, he began the col- 
lection of Impressionist and Post-Impressionist paintings which became one of 
the best known and most selective collections in the country. 

His early enthusiasm for these then revolutionary styles caused some adverse 
comment in his own community. Yet his knowledge, taste, and conviction led 
him to champion paintings which are now popular and desirable. In 1921, on 
a trip to Europe, he ‘departed from the rational’ according to some in buying 
a landscape by Paul Cézanne. He showed great interest as well, in contempo- 
rary American painting and commissioned George Luks to paint a portrait 
of his father. He early befriended Louise Maloney, Clarence Carter, and 
others—all artists of the Cleveland School. 

His close association with the Museum from the years following its opening in 
1916 and as a member of the Accessions Committee for thirty years, contributed 
much to its artistic program. His wit and friendly advice, his knowledge and 
enthusiasm were an inspiration to a staff with whom he maintained sympathetic 
relations. He was active in the founding of The Print Club of Cleveland, serving 
as Secretary in the formative years and President in 1924-25. 

His interests in the arts were broad. In addition to Western paintings and 
prints, he collected Oriental porcelains, Siamese and Cambodian sculpture, and 
later shared his enthusiasms with his children, adding Pre-Columbian and 
African arts to his collection. 

In 1956 he participated in the exhibition “Pictures Collected by Yale Alumni,” 
to which were lent his great Gauguin, Femmes Assises a l’Ombre des Palmiers, 
his Cézanne, La Maison Abandonné, and his favorite Renoir, Baigneuse debout 
dans l'eau, among others. In the Introduction to the catalogue written by his 
friend, Theodore Sizer, Professor of Fine Arts at Yale and formerly Curator of 

‘Prints at this Museum, his collection was fittingly described as ‘‘an inspiration 
to a younger generation.” 
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THE DEVELOPMENT Of the religion of de- 
votion or bhakti in Far Eastern Buddhism 
is a fascinating subject. It is especially 
interesting from the art historical point 
of view, as its history can be followed 
through the cult of one single deity, 
Avalokiteshvara, the most popular and 
most revered of all the great Bodhisattvas. 
For some reason, however, one very im- 
portant form, the Eleven-faced Kuan-yin 
of Chinese Buddhist art (Skt. Ekadasha- 
mukha_ Avalokiteshvara; Jap. Juichimen 
Kannon), remains relatively little studied. 
It is possible that this form of Avalo- 
kiteshvara went out of fashion in China 
after the ninth century, being replaced 
first by the “‘Thousand-armed in 
late T’ang and the Five Dynasties, and 
then in Sung times by the Kuan-yin of 
Water and Moon, a Chinese form of the 
Potala Avalokiteshvara. The recent ac- 
quisition, by gift of Mr. and Mrs. Sever- 
ance A. Millikin, of a colossal bust of an 
Eleven-faced Kuan-yin by the Cleveland 
Museum provides the occasion to review 
the problem of this obsolete type of Bud- 
dhist image which enjoyed a short but 
glorious flowering in the late seventh and 
early eighth centuries (Cover illustration).! 

The origin of the representation of this 
deity and the channel for its introduction 
into China are not entirely clear. All evi- 
dence seems to suggest that the Eleven- 
faced Kuan-yin was never popular in the 
western borderland of China, that it was 
primarily a cult in China proper, often 
under strong imperial or governmental pa- 
tronage, and that it might not even have 
existed in Chinese Turkestan before it was 
introduced there from China. Thus canon- 
ical works or copies of icons imported 
from India seem to have been the only 
logical means by which the Chinese were 
introduced to this deity. This explains the 
confusing, perhaps misunderstood, rep- 
resentations of the Eleven-faced One in 
Chinese painting and sculpture, and pre- 
sents a further problem for the dating of 
the Cleveland image. 

The earliest complete iconographic de- 
scription of the Eleven-faced Kuan-yin 
occurs in a Sanskrit sutra translated into 
Chinese by Yashogupta in 561-577. A 
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cover. Eleven-faced Kuan-yin. Sandstone. 
Chinese, T’ang Dynasty, First Quarter of 
VIII Century. H. 51 inches, W. 25 inches. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Severance A. Millikin. 
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second condensed version from the same 
Sanskrit origin was translated by Atigupta 
in 653, and a third was made only two 
years later by the great Hsiian-tsang in 
655. The earliest Chinese references to 
actual images of the Eleven-faced Kuan- 
yin appear shortly after, in 661. 

It was in the second half of the seventh 
century, during the successive reigns of 
Emperor Kao-tsung and the Empress Wu, 
that the making of eleven-faced images 
reached an all-time high. There was a 
quickening of Sino-Indian communica- 
tion epitomized by the famous pilgrimage 
of Hsiian-tsang from 637-643, I-ching’s 
sojourn at the Buddhist university at 
Nalanda from 675-685, and the three trips 
of the T’ang envoy Wang Hsuan-ts’e from 
643-661. The resulting introduction of a 
great quantity of Buddhist materials in- 
cluded at least two versions of the illus- 
trated Record of the Western Countries or 
Hsi-yii-chi in which many hitherto un- 
known Central Indian iconographic types 
must have been included.? 

This era was especially marked by the 
religious extravagance of the Empress 
Wu, who had a colossal dry lacquer 
Buddha over one hundred feet in height 
constructed, although her plans for a 
bronze one of over a thousand feet were 
frustrated. The largest remaining evidence 
of such redoubled faith is the colossal 
Vairocana group carved in the living rock 
in the Féng-hsien-ssti' at Lung-mén from 
672-675. The number of Eleven-faced 
Kuan-yin made in this period must have 
been considerable. Among the few dated 
examples of the Bodhisattva, at least two 
belong to Empress Wu’s reign, those of 
691 and 703. The latter is particularly re- 
vealing, not only because it came from 
the famous Pao-ch’ing-ssii group which 
was probably made with the blessing of 
the Empress herself, but also because it 
furnishes us with some basis for specu- 
lation on her patronage of this particular 
form of Avalokiteshvara. The seven extant 
reliefs of the Eleven-faced Kuan-yin from 
the Pao-ch’ing-ssii group are believed to 
have belonged originally to the so-called 
“Terrace of Seven Jewels” which was con- 
structed by the Empress.? The Seven 
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Jewels are key symbols of the Chakra- 
vartin (Divine-Universal Ruler) concept 
which was apparently dear to the heart of 
the ambitious Empress. On the other 
hand, judging from the testimony of early 
monastic and official documents of the 
Nara period in Japan, we know the 
Eleven-faced Kuan-yin was also a de- 
votional object for confessions and the 
redemption of one’s sins. This pious act 
seemed to have been particularly favored 
by the ruling circles of both countries. 
The Nigatsud6 (February Hall) in Tddaiji, 
for example, was dedicated in 752' for this 
very purpose. The principal image of 
Eleven-faced Kannon there has been kept 
in the highest secrecy for many centuries. 
But according to its illustration and de- 
scription in the Koyasan Sakamonin copy 
of the Kakuzensho, it is very similar icono- 
graphically to the Cleveland statue.° 
Now to the extremely small number of 
Chinese examples we may add the colos- 
sal stone image at Cleveland which may 
well be described as the best preserved 
and most striking of the few known 
Chinese sculptures of the Eleven-faced 
Kuan-yin. This image, which is 51 inches 
high and executed in a fine gray sandstone, 
is complete from the thorax and elbows 
up, with only minor restorations in the 
neck and in details of jewelry. As a side 
view reveals the image originally may 
have been in the form of a stele, or at 
least a standing image with a large halo, 


Figure 1. Detail, Eleven-faced Kuan-yin. 
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Figure 2. Detail, Eleven-faced Kuan-yin. 


or aureole, behind it. The fully rounded 
face is marked by clean cut, almost geo- 
metrically conceived features. The curves 
of the eyebrows, nostrils and lips are 
particularly regular and are of consider- 
able significance for dating. The long 
pierced ear-lobes are adorned with tas- 
seled earrings while twin ribbons of drap- 
ery fall from the head behind the ears 
down on either side of the chest. Flowing 
strands of plaited hair rest on the shoul- 
ders, their undulating ends reaching down 
towards the armlets with their large rec- 
tangular jewels enclosed within beaded 
oval frames. The beaded motif is repeated 
in a necklace with massive pendants and 
in chains of pearls flowing down sym- 
metrically on the outside of either breast. 
The only indication of drapery is to be 
found in a fluted scarf running diagonally 
to the right from the left shoulder. Crown- 
ing the confident and compassionate face 
on the surface of the high dressed hair 
(jata-mukuta) are ten smaller heads in the 
round (averaging 514 inches in height) 
and arranged in tiers, one at the peak, 
three at the middle and six at the lowest 
register just above the rolled hair line. 


Eight of these heads are terrible in aspect, 
two being tusked; two of the heads, both 
in the lowest register, are benign (Figures 
1 and 2). 

As one of the six transformation bodies 
of Avalokiteshvara, or one of the thirty- 
three forms of that Bodhisattva, the 
Eleven-faced Kuan-yin is the responsive 
manifestation of the deity capable of as- 
suming any needed form for the benefit 
of mortal beings. This is an essential con- 
cept common to all cults of Avalok- 
iteshvara. There are, however, different 
interpretations of the eleven faces of the 
deity. One source points out that ten of 
the faces are representations of the ten 
bhumi or grounds of the fundamental 
causes which lead to Buddhahood, rep- 
resented by the single face on the top. 
Another dharani (mystic formula for wor- 
ship) devoted to this Bodhisattva specifies 
that the three peaceful faces represent 
the virtue of the Great Void (sunya), the 
three angry faces, the virtue of the Great 
Wisdom (prajna), and the three faces with 
canine tusks, the virtue of Great Compas- 
sion (Karuna); and finally, the top face 
signifies the non-differentiated entity of 
compassion and wisdom. With this per- 
fect combination of the three virtues to 
answer the prayers of all living beings, 
the Eleven-faced Kuan-yin is able to 
grant his believers, who invoke his name, 
the “‘ten victories” over all the major 
causes for fears and sufferings as well as 
the ‘‘four rewards”’ which include rebirth 
in the Western Paradise.® 

The age of the Cleveland sculpture can 
be approximately determined by com- 
parison with firmly dated Chinese and 
Japanese sculptures and paintings. The 
earliest possible year would be 561, the 
beginning date of the Emperor Wu of the 
Northern Chou reign when the first trans- 
lation of the Eleven-faced Kuan-yin sutra 
was begun. The sculpture can hardly be 
later than 749, the terminal date of the 
Tachibana Shrine at Horyiji where a line 
drawing of a Bodhisattva on the doors, 
a Japanese rendering of already long exist- 
ing Chinese elements, shows numerous 
parallels. Stylistic comparisons can there- 
fore be confined to examples between 
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561 and 749. This one may check against 
the reasonably accurate chronology of all 
the T’ang caves at Lung-mén presented 
by Mizuno on two occasions.’ Again the 
Cleveland torso seems to fall in the group 
datable from the late seventh to the early 
eighth centuries. Comparisons of numer- 
ous facial and ornamental details with 
other examples of T’ang sculptures, stone 
carvings, embroidered tapestries and tex- 
tiles confirm the impression that the 
Cleveland sculpture dates from the first 
quarter of the eighth century. 

The particularly volatile and expressive 
angry faces of eight of the eleven heads 
on the colossal bust also speak eloquently 
for the proposed dating. Still restrained 
in the stone sculptures of the late Six 
Dynasties period, this type of face de- 
velops greater freedom and expressiveness 
in the first century of the T’ang Dynasty. 
Whether in Chinese tomb figurines or in 
such master works as the late Nara 
Vajrapani of the Hokked6 and the Zocho- 
ten in the Kaidanin, these heads have a 
convincingly fierce aspect in contrast to 
the mere grimacing of later images. 

An image of the size and quality of the 
newly acquired Cleveland sculpture must 
originally have had a position of some 
prominence. We have already seen that 
it was probably a stele and so was most 
likely part of a temple group. While two 
of the recorded mandalas* show the 
Eleven-faced Kuan-yin as principal image, 
the existing sculptural groupings suggest 
several possibilities. At Cave IX, T’ien- 
lung Shan, it was a principal image 
flanked by Manjusri and Samantabhadra. 
In the frescos of the Hdryu-ji Kondo it 
was a subsidiary image in the northwest 
corner. There were at least seven of the 
images at the Pao-ch’ing-ssu, but their 
arrangement and relation to the other 
images is uncertain. At Kuan-yuan it is 
the largest of two attendant Bodhisattvas. 
In Japan the image of the Juichimen Kan- 
non was often set apart from others and 
worshipped alone; but at Mur6o-ji it is at 
the far left of four images attendant on a 
central Sakyamuni. The Cleveland image 
may have been a part of any one of these 
arrangements. 
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Aside from its intrinsic quality, im- 
pressive size and rarity, this Eleven-faced 
Kuan-yin is of great interest because it is 
one of the few remaining sculptures of 
the T’ang dynasty which clearly show how 
much the Jogan sculptures of the deity 
in Japan owed to such Chinese orginals. 
Probably coming from either one of the 
two T’ang capitals, the Cleveland figure 
represents the fully developed style of the 
first quarter of the eighth century in an 
image of sophisticated workmanship 
worthy of an important temple in the 
political and religious centers of a great 
world empire, the T’ang dynasty. 

SHERMAN E. Lee, Curator of Oriental Art 
Wal-KamM Ho, Assistant Curator 


‘Accession number 59.129, sandstone, Chinese, 
T’ang Dynasty, first quarter of eighth century. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Severance A. Millikin. 
The present article is an abstract from a more 
fully documented article by the same authors 
to be published in Artibus Asiae, Alfred 
Salmony Memorial Volume. 

2Cf. Chu Ch’i-ch’ien and Liu Tung-tseng, ‘“‘Che- 
chiang-lu’’ (Collected Biographies of Master 
Craftsman), Bulletin of the Society For Research 
in Chinese Architecture, V1, No. 2 (1935), 
124-125. 

’Toshio Fukuyama, “‘Grouping of the Buddhist 
Reliefs of the Pao-ch’ing-sst' Temple in Hsi-an, 
China,”’ Ars Buddhica, 1X (October, 1950), 35. 

‘Eishun Tsutsuri, ‘‘NigatsudO Kannon to 
Juichimen Kaigo” (Avalokiteshvara of the 
Nigatsud6 and the so-called Eleven-faced Con- 
fession), Nara, XIII, 35-37. 

5 Daizd, Ziuzdhen, 1V, 433, Pls. 133-150. Also see 
Baiei Hemmi /ndd ni Okeru Raihaizé no Kei- 
shiki Kenkyu (A Study of the Forms of Images 
for Worship in India), The Toy6 Bunko Ronsd 
Series A. XXI, TOky6, 1953, figs. 31-34. 

®For details see the four Chinese versions of the 
Sutra, Daizd XVIII, 824 and XX,140-141,149- 
150,152-154. Also the more elaborate Japanese 
interpretations like that of Besson Zakki 
(Ninnaji copy, XIX) Daizd, I11,184. 

7Seiichi Mizuno and Toshio Nagahiro, Ryimon 
Sekkutsu no Kenkyii, Toky6, 1941, Appendix 
II, Different Names of the Lung-men Caves and 
Dates of their construction, p.142. 

Seiichi Mizuno, ‘“‘Tddai no Butsuzo Chokoku 

(Buddhist Sculpture of the T’ang Dynasty),” 
Ars Buddhica, 1X (October, 1950), 3-30. 

SBeatrice L. Suzuki, ‘“‘The Shingon School of 


Mahayana Buddhism, II. The Mandara: The 
Taizo Kai,’ The Eastern Buddhist, VI (1937), 
196-197, PI.7 (the Sochitsuji-in). Also Eiichi 
Matsumoto, Tonko-ga no Kenkyii, p.693. 
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Figure 1. Roundels with birds. Detail from the left side of tapestry-woven panel. 
Ground outside circle—green; ground inside—red; design—red, green, yellow, and white. 
Freedom and verve of the drawing are characteristic of Islamic art. 


An Early Tiraz from Egypt 


The tiraz, or royal weaving factory, was 
one of the most cherished institutions of 
the early Muhammadan rulers. Its origin 
is, no doubt, to be traced back to pre- 
Islamic times to the system of royal 
weaving workshops which existed under 
the Sasanian kings of Persia and perhaps 
also to the imperial gynaecea of the 
Byzantine rulers. History has not recorded 
exactly how or when the firaz system came 
into being. The first positive evidence of 
its existence is provided by the fragments 
of a textile which have survived and on 
which there is an inscription containing 
the name of an Umayyad caliph and the 
statement: ‘‘Made in the firaz in Ifri- 
qiyah.”! Under the succeeding dynasty, 
the Abbasid, the tiraz system became fully 
established and from about the middle of 
the eighth century we begin to have an 
ever increasing number of historical refer- 


ences as well as actual textiles containing 
inscriptions on which to rely for informa- 
tion regarding both the firaz factories and 
the textiles they produced. 

The word firaz is not limited to the fac- 
tory alone, but it may equally mean tex- 
tiles which were woven in such a factory. 
It can perhaps best be defined by quoting 
directly from the Encyclopedia of Islam: 

The word is borrowed from the Persian 

and originally means “‘embroidery”; it 

then comes to mean a robe adorned with 
elaborate embroidery, especially one or- 
namented with embroidered bands with 
writing on them, worn by a ruler or per- 
son of high rank; finally, it means the 
workshop in which such material or robes 
are made.? 
The tiraz factories were responsible for the 
great quantities of textiles and clothing 
needed for the caliph, his court and his 
household, and for gifts which it was the 
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Figure 2. Wool and linen tapestry-woven panel. 
Egypt, Abbasid Period, First Half of 

1X Century A.D. 32% x 31 inches. 

Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund, 1959. 


custom to bestow upon favored subjects, high 
ranking officials, and foreign sovereigns. No 
one had the right to wear such an inscribed 
textile or garment except those upon whom the 
caliph had specifically bestowed it.* 

The Museum has recently acquired a beauti- 
ful tapestry panel which was made in such a 
tiraz factory (Figure 1, 2). Across the top, just 
below the border is the simple inscription: ‘‘In 
the name of God, blessing from God to its 
owner. What has been made in the firaz.” It 
comes tantalizingly close to—and yet is far 
from—telling us where it was woven and for 
whom. Lacking this documentation and with- 
out precise archeological data, the evidence of 
date and place of manufacture must be sought 
by other means. The comparative method most 
usual in such cases offers little direct help in 
this instance for there are no other known tex- 
tiles with which it can readily be compared. 
We may begin with the assumption that this 
textile was woven in Egypt on the basis of its 
general stylistic and technical relationship to 
the large family of wool and linen tapestry- 
woven textiles, generally loosely referred to as 
Coptic, which have come from Egyptian bury- 
ing grounds. Among the masses of these fab- 
rics which have survived there appears to be 
an unbroken continuity from pre-Islamic to 
Islamic times. The native Egyptians, the Copts, 
who continued in Islamic times to be the prin- 
cipal weavers in Egypt, carried on in their 
weaving under the Muslims, as they had under 
Byzantine and before under Greek and Roman 
domination, a tradition that had apparently 
been uninterrupted since Pharaonic times. 
Slowly a truly Egypto-Arabic style evolved 
which first existed side by side with the more 
traditional Coptic style. It was not until the 
tenth century, after the Fatimids had estab- 
lished an independent dynasty in Egypt, that 
a clearly definable Islamic style is to be recog- 
nized. 
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That the Museum’s textile belongs to the 
pre-Fatimid period is assured not only by 
its obvious early style but more particular- 
ly by the early character of the epigraphy. 
The inscription is written in a curious and, 
so far, unique style of ornamented Kufic 
with short, squat letters, all written above 
the base line and with almost no distinc- 
tion between the normally tall and short 
letters (Figure 3). The majority of the 
letters terminate in simple wedge-shaped 
forms; but others, particularly on the 
right side of the inscription, are split into 
two elements having an added curved 
stroke just below the terminal wedge giv- 
ing a leafy outline to the tops of the letters. 
There are no close parallels to the form of 
this inscription among other known Is- 
lamic textiles and, indeed, it has not been 
possible to find parallels in other media. 
One can only hope to date it by reference 
to what we know of the general histor‘zal 
development of ornamental Kufic writ- 
ing.’ The principal source for Egyptian 
epigraphy is a series of inscribed and dated 
tombstones.® From these and a few other, 
more rare, inscriptions on wood and metal 
and on a very few early dated textiles it 
is possible to trace, at least roughly, the 
development of ornamental Kufic writing 
in Egypt. The earliest inscriptions are 
limited to a very simple alphabet with 
short, squat letters showing no trace of 
ornamentation. But very early there is a 
tendency to increase the height and to 
make a more clear distinction between the 
tall and the short letters and to elaborate 
the tops, particularly of the tall letters. At 
first the ornamentation is very restrained, 
being limited only to a wedge-shaped de- 
velopment of the apices of the letters or to 
a stroke growing out from the side, just 
below the top, to give a forked effect. By 
the beginning of the ninth century, the 
tops of the letters had evolved into a three- 
leaf palmette and by mid-century a fully- 
developed floriated Kufic had been 
achieved. 
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The leafy forms terminating the letters 
in the Museum’s firaz, on the basis of 
comparison with these lapidary inscrip- 
tions, would appear to stand at the be- 
ginning of the development of the foliated 
Kufic style, i.e., just after the beginning of 
the ninth century. It is, of course, unwise 
to draw definite conclusions from com- 
parisons in such different media as stone 
and fabric which impose very different 
problems and limitations for their re- 
spective craftsmen. It is necessary to ex- 
amine whatever evidence is provided by 
textiles themselves. From the period 
covering something over a hundred years 
of Abbasid rule in Egypt, until the gov- 
ernor, Ahmad b. Tulun, wrested almost 
complete independence from the caliphs 
in Baghdad and set up a virtually inde- 
pendent dynasty in Egypt in 868 A.D., we 
have in all only some seventeen Egyptian 
tiraz to which to turn for comparison.’ Of 
these all but three are simple linen cloths 
with no other ornament than the embroi- 
dered inscriptions. These embroidered tiraz 
represent a development quite independ- 
ent of that of the main stream of Coptic 
and Egypto-Arabic textile design and 
offer little basis for comparison with the 
Museum’s richly ornamented textile. The 
remaining three are tapestry-woven, as is 
the Museum’s textile. The earliest is in the 
Museum of Islamic Art in Cairo;® it is 
dated 168 H./785 a.p. and was woven at 
Qais in Upper Egypt. The inscription is 
very simple in form with only the most 
rudimentary wedge-shaped terminals of 
the letters. The next is an anonymous and 
undated textile in the Textile Museum, 
Washington, D. C.,° whose inscription 
tells us only that it was made “In the 
private tirdz at Misr.” This textile has 
been assigned by Dr. Kuhnel, on stylistic 
and epigraphic grounds, to about 800 
A.D.; it has a somewhat more evolved and 
decorative calligraphic style, but the apices 
of the letters are perfectly plain without 
any sign of elaboration. The third in the 
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Berlin Museum,’® has an inscription with 
the name of the caliph al-Rashid (786-809 
A.D.) but it does not include the place or 
date of manufacture. The epigraphy shows 
evidence of even further ornamental de- 
velopment with small squarish projections 
just below the tops of the letters but there 
is no trace of foliated forms. These inscrip- 
tionsare characterized by low squat letters, 
all written above the base line with little 
differentiation in height. They, and the 
Museum’s tapestry-woven inscription, are 
very different from the embroidered tiraz 
inscriptions and appear to come much 
closer to the monumental style of writing 
found on the tombstones. 

In general, the Museum’s inscription, 
though more evolved than the other .::ree, 
has much in common with them. Certain 
specific analogies can be made, particular- 
ly with the Textile Museum’s firadz. For 
example: the use of the reversed ya’, which 
is also to be seen on many of the tomb- 
stones, and in the curious form of the 
letter ta’ in which the rounded part of the 
letter is greatly exaggerated and extended 
horizontally while the normally long up- 
right is reduced to a tiny, slanting pro- 
jection. The form of the letter mim on the 
Museum’s firaz which has a little “handle” 
rising from the right side of the letter and 
slanting over it toward the left is unique; 
it has been impossible to find any close 
parallels for it. However, in the tirdz of the 
Textile Musem, the mim has a little pro- 
jection rising straight from the center of 
the letter which appears to be related to 
the projection on the mim in the Museum’s 
inscription; in the Berlin firaz there is at 
least a suggestion of this form in the letter 
mim of the word min. On the basis of the 
comparison of the epigraphic style of the 
Museum’s textile with the few available 
textiles, we can say that our inscription 
while unquestionably: showing early char- 
acteristics is nevertheless clearly demon- 
strated to be later in date than the two 
textiles in Berlin and Washington from 
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Figure 3. Kufic inscription (reads from 
right to left): ‘In the name of God, 
blessing from God to its owner. 
What has been made in the tiraz.” 


the period of al-Rashid. On the other 
hand, the comparison with the lapidary 
inscriptions indicates a date before the 
middle of the ninth century by which time 
floriated Kufic had fully evolved. In other 
words, the stylistic evidence provided by 
the epigraphy indicates a date in the first 
half of the ninth century. 

Turning to the content of the inscrip- 
tion, we find further evidence for the early 
dating of the Museum’s textile. Normally 
in Islamic countries all important com- 
munications, whether verbal or written, 
are opened with the invocation of the 
name of Allah, almost invariably follow- 
ing the formula called the basmala—the 
phrase “In the name of God, the merciful, 
the compassionate.” After this generally 
follow additional phrases asking “‘Blessing 
from God,” ‘Help from God,” etc., upon 
the person who is the subject of the com- 
munication. The basmala is already pres- 
ent on one of the earliest dated Arabic 
inscriptions known, an epitaph from Cy- 
prus dated 29 H./650 a.p., and it is 
present on the earliest epitaph from Egypt 
dated 31 H./652 a.p.'' But there are im- 
portant exceptions ‘n which, instead of the 
full basmala, there is only the phrase “In 
the name of God” followed directly by 
“Blessing from God.” 

An examination of tirdz inscriptions re- 
veals the frequent use of this shortened 
formula until the reign of al-Mutawakkil 
(847-61 a.pD.). Of the seventeen early 
Abbasid textiles mentioned above, only 
seven belong to the period before al- 
Mutawakkil. Of these, two are incomplete, 
one has the full basmala, and the remain- 
ing four have the short formula. To the 
inscriptions on the textiles can be added 
four more whose texts have been recorded 
by contemporary Arab writers.!? Each of 
them has the short formula. They bring 
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to eight the known firdz inscriptions from 
before the reign of al-Mutawakkil which 
have the short formula while only one 
has the basmala. There are five known 
tiraz belonging to al-Mutawakkil,’® of 
which only the earliest has the shortened 
formula, the others have the full basmala. 
After this time the full basmala appears 
regularly on all Egyptian tirdz, with rarest 
exception, until late Fatimid times. From 
this evidence it would seem that the use 
of the basmala was the exception rather 
than the rule on firaz inscriptions until the 
time of al-Mutawakkil, and that before 
that time the preferred formula was simply 
‘In the name of God, blessing from God.” 
It is exactly this phrase which opens the 
inscription on the Museum’s textile, in- 
dicating thereby that it cannot have been 
woven later than during the first years of 
the reign of al-Mutawakkil which began 
in 847 a.p. It would seem therefore, from 
the evidence provided by both the style 
and the content of the inscription, that the 
Museum’s newly acquired textile can safe- 
ly be dated to the first half of the ninth 
century at which time the Abbasid caliphs 
in Baghdad still held Egypt firmly under 
their control. 

The Museum’s new acquisition adds a 
unique example to the all-too-few demon- 
strably Abbasid textiles from Egypt. It is 
unique from the standpoint of its size and 
completeness; of the quality and character 
of the design; and, of course, the form of 
its epigraphy. Unfortunately, the repro- 
duction fails totally to give an impression 
of the brilliant and jewel-like quality of 
this textile in which is used a beautiful, 
though limited, palette with red and green 
predominating, supported by golden yel- 
low and white. The manner in which the 
pattern has been executed is also unique. 
The central panel is divided down the 
center into two fields, the left green, the 
right red; they are joined by relatively 
large triangular projections alternating 
from one side to the other. From the de- 
tails of the design, one has the impression 
that the work must have been done by 
two weavers working side by side—but 
perhaps not on speaking terms for each 
worked out his details independently of 
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the other! This is particularly evident in 
the inscription which, though golden yel- 
low throughout, shows in the letters on 
the right side a very different character 
than those on the left side. It is only in the 
letters on the right that the foliate termi- 
nals occur; those on the left are much sim- 
pler in form and show no foliate tendency. 
There are many other amusing points of 
variance. The weaver on the right, for 
example, pointed up his letters by filling 
the round parts with yellow encircled by 
dark green; the other used white set off by 
red and separated his main field from the 
framing border by narrow bands of yellow 
and red which do not occur on the right. 
The artist on the left has combined the 
entire palette—red, green, white, and 
yellow—for the birds while the artist on 
the right has limited himself to red, yellow, 
and white. More agreement, however, ap- 
pears to have been reached in the borders 
which are uniform throughout. They con- 
sist, after the plain white linen finishing 
edges, of an outer band of dark green with 
four widely-spaced rosettes in yellow out- 
lined in red; a plain golden-yellow band; 
and then the main ornamental band which 
appears to simulate a strip cut from an- 
other textile—perhaps a woven silk—in 
which white, green, and yellow are used 
on ared ground. Plain yellow bands frame 
the double row of white pearls, the spaces 
between which are filled with dark green 
on the outer edges and red between the 
two rows. 

The Museum’s textile presents as great 
a problem stylistically as it does epigraphi- 
cally since we are equally lacking docu- 
ments with which it can be compared from 
this point of view. The piece is a complete 
panel preserving both selvedges and what 
we presume are the beginning and finish- 
ing edges. In it we have a rare opportu- 
nity to see in so early a textile the total de- 
sign concept; other Egypto-Arabic tap- 
estries which we know are only fragments 
giving no clue to their part in the total 
design. The all-over pattern of pearl- 
framed roundels enclosing birds is rem- 
iniscent of Sasanian textile designs, but 
the freedom and verve of the drawing of 
the birds is clearly Islamic in style. Paral- 
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Figure 4. Tapestry-woven fragment in Textile 
Museum, Washington, D.C. Inscribed with name, 
Marwan, Umayyad caliph from 744-750 a.p. 
A textile such as this may have provided 
source of design of the Cleveland panel. 
Reproduced courtesy of the Textile Museum. 


lels for the composition are to be found in 
a group of otherwise, seemingly, unre- 
lated textiles, also from Egypt, which un- 
fortunately are represented only by frag- 
mentary pieces whose designs are too in- 
complete to be properly compared with 
the Cleveland panel. Among these, a 
fragment in the Textile Museum, Wash- 
ington, D. C.' (Figure 4), which evidently 
had an all-over pattern of roundels en- 
closing pairs of confronted cocks with an 
ornamental border above, provides the 
closest parallel. There is 2 line of inscrip- 
tion just below the border which, though 
incomplete, appears to contain the name, 
Marwan, which probably refers to the 
second Umayyad caliph by that name who 
ruled from 744 to 750 a.p. Although there 
is a relationship in the general composi- 
tion of these textiles, they are very dif- 
ferent in style. There are also important 
technical differences. In the textiles of the 
Marwan group there is no linen but both 
warp and weft are of wool. In the Mu- 
seum’s panel the linen and wool yarns 
are twisted left; in the Marwan group the 
yarns are twisted right, presumably in- 
dicating, at least, a different center of 
origin. Dr. Kuhnel and Miss Bellinger 
have assumed that the linen and the right 
spinning of the yarns, supported by the 
strong Sasanian influence, point to Meso- 
potamia or Persia as the place of origin 
of the Marwan textile. Regardless of 
whether the textiles of the Marwan group 
were actually imported from abroad or 
woven in Egypt, judging from the number 
of fragments of this type preserved there, 
they must have been popular in Egypt in 
the eighth century and may easily have 
provided the source for a design such as 
that on the Museum’s textile which is 
roughly a hundred years later in date. 
Unfortunately, documents showing the 
intermediary stages through which is was 
transmitted are so far lacking. 

As to the actual place in Egypt where 
the Museum’s textile may have been 
woven, we have very little evidence to go 
on. It seeins certain that weaving in wool 
and linen survived much longer and more 
closely followed Coptic tradition in the 
workshops of the Fayyum and Upper 
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Egypt than in the Delta. The writings of 
the early Arab historians and geographers 
abound with references'® to the fine linen 
stuffs and the silks of the Delta cities, and 
they mention particularly the wool and 
linen stuffs of such cities in the Fayyum as 
Bahnasa, Qais, Ahnas, and Misr and we 
can only surmise that our textile represents 
the product of one of these workshops 
in the Fayyum which, while still working 
in the Coptic tradition, reflects in the 
freedom of its drawing the extent to which 
a truly Islamic style had developed. 

It is clear from the organization of the 
pattern, the size, the shape, and the texture 
of the piece that the Museum’s textile 
was never intended for use as clothing but 
was probably originally conceived of as a 
panel, most probably for use as a wall 
hanging. The content of the inscription 
supports this assumption as it is not the 
familiar tir@z inscription used on fabrics 
which were intended for garments for the 
caliph’s use. The inscription here would 
appear to be primarily decorative in pur- 
pose for which the designer borrowed 
from ihe usual firaz inscription only an 
abbreviated text to fill the required space. 
One can only wish that he had “thought 
ahead”’ and saved room to include the 
name of the city where his tiraz was lo- 
cated! 

Whether this textile was actually woven 
in a royal tiraz and the inscription ab- 
breviated because of its different purpose, 
or whether it was woven in an independent 
factory which either styled itself a tiraz or 
borrowed the term for the purposes of the 
inscription, cannot be judged for lack of 
other similar textiles with which it could 
be compared. The great quantities of riraz 
fabrics which have survived in the Egyp- 
tian burying grounds have done so pri- 
marily because they served as garments in 
which the bodies were interred. The sur- 
vival of a purely decorative piece such as 
the Museum’s panel is a matter of rare 
chance and perhaps explains why it is 
unique among the known Egypto-Arabic 
textiles. Uniqueness is a quality much to 
be admired, often enhancing the value of 
an object, but for the art historian faced 
with the problem of identifying such an 
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object, it is a mixed blessing. The above 

is, at best, a tentative effort to fix the 

place and date of manufacture of this 

unique textile based on such evidence as 
could be brought to bear. 

DorotHy G. SHEPHERD 

Curator of Textiles and Near Eastern Art 


'F. E. Day, “The Tiraz Silk of Marwan,” 
Archaeologica Orientalia in Memoriam Ernst 
Herzfeld, New York, 1952, pp. 39-61. 

*1V (1934), 785. 

SAt first the privilege of the tira@z was strictly 
limited to the caliphs but with the breakup of 
the Muhammadan empire this prerogative was 
usurped by numerous governors, princes, and 
kings who established their own riraz factories. 

‘Accession number 59.48. 31-1/2” H. x 32-3/4” 
W. Purchase from the J. H. Wade Fund. 
Through a printer’s error the caption on the 
photograph of this textile published on p. 225 
in the December Bulletin for the ““Year in Re- 
view” was switched with that of the textile 
illustrated on p. 214. 

‘See, for example, the study of Adolf Grohman: 
“The Origin and Early Development of Flor- 
iated Kific,”’ Ars Orientalis, II (1957), 183-213. 

®The majority of these are in the Museum of 
Islamic Art in Cairo. Cf. Hassan Hawary and 
Hussein Rached, Catalogue général du Musée 
Arabe du Caire ; stéles funéraires, Vol. 1, Cairo, 
1932. Cf. particularly numbers 103, 1193, 
1506/46, and 3904. 

‘These figures are based on those recorded in the 
Répertoire chronologique d’épigraphie arabe and 
other obvious sources, a more careful search 
might reveal a few others. 

5No. 14473. Illustrated in Grohman, op.cit., pl. 
2, fig. 4. It has evidently also been published, 
in an Arabic publication not available to this 
writer, by Muh. Abdul Aziz Marzuq. 

°No. 73.447. Cf. E. Kuhnel and L. Bellinger, The 
Textile Museum, Catalogue of Dated Tiraz 
Fabrics, Washington, D. C., 1952, p. 83, pl. 
XLII. 

No. 4505. Cf. E. Kuhnel, Islamische Stoffe, 
Berlin, 1927, p. 16, pl. I. 

" Répertoire, Vol. 1, nos. 5 and 6. 

"Tbid., nos. 44, 45, 78, and 80. 

'SFour are in the Textile Museum, Washington, 
D.C., cf. Kuhnel and Bellinger, op.cit., pp. 6-8; 
one is in the University of Michigan, cf. F. E. 
Day, “Dated Tiraz in the Collection of the 
University of Michigan,” Ars Islamica, IV 
(1937), 421-2, fig. 1. 

“No. 73.524. Cf. Kuhnel and Bellinger, op.cit., 
pp. 5-6, pl. !. 

SR. B. Serjeant, ‘‘Material for a History of 
Islamic Textiles up to the Mongol Conquest,” 
Ars Islamica, X111-X1V (1948), 107 ff. 
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24. 


JANUARY 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Prints 


and Drawings Collection. George Reid. 


5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: The Prints 


of Shiko Munakata. Sherman E. Lee. 


. Friday 8:15 p.m. Piano Duet Recital. 


Monroe Levin and Cameron McGraw, 
Boston. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Golden Age of Comedy. A taste of the 
best of old time comedy. 85 min. 
Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Prints 
by Shiko Munakata. Janet Mack. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. Wal- 
ter Blodgett. 

Wednesday 8:30 p.m. Curator’s Organ 
Recital. Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 7:45 p.m. Film: L’Atalante, 
French, directed by Jean Vigo in 1934. 
An ironic but tender story of love, with 
Michel Simon, Dita Parlo, and Jean 
Dasté. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Wisciow Cleaners, Trut! (Sea Hawk), 
Dondeurs d’abimes, and Toccata for Toy 
Trains—a selection of interesting short 
films. 80 min. 


. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Pictur- 


esque Landscape of the 17th and 18th 
Centuries. James S. Pierce. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Program of Chamber 
Music. The Netherlands String Quartet, 
Amsterdam. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: Mil- 
lion Dollar Legs. The comics, W. C. 
Fields and Jack Oakie, keep in contin- 
uous motion in a movie having some- 
thing to do with the Olympic games. 
75 min. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: French 
Painting before and after the French 
Revolution. Marguerite Munger. 

5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


. Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Titian 


and Philip II. Cecil Gould, The National 
Gallery, London. 


30. 


31. 


MUSEUM HOURS 


Open free at all times. 

Closed Monday. 

Tuesday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Wednesday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Thursday 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Friday 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. during 
lecture season. 

Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Sunday, New Year’s Day, and 
Memorial Day 1 p.m. to 6 p.m. 


. Friday 7:45 p.m. Film: Dréle de Drame, 


French. A fantastic and satirical comedy, 
directed by Marcel Carné in 1937. Script 
and dialogue by Carné and Jacques 
Prévert, with Louis Jouvet, Jean-Louis 
Barrault, Michel Simon and Francoise 
Rosay. 

Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: The 
Prince and the Pauper. Mark Twain’s 
piece of historical adventure of two boys, 
one of whom almost becomes the king 
of England. 80 min. 

Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: The 
Armor Court. Dorothy VanLoozen. 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 


FEBRUARY 


Wednesday 8:15 p.m. Piano Recital. 
Marianne Matousek Mastics, Cleveland. 


5. Friday 8:15 p.m. Lecture: Monuments, 


Design and Comparisons. Lamar Dodd, 
University of Georgia. 


6. Saturday 1:30 p.m. Young People: A Man 


and a Dog out for Air, City without 
Wheels, Dime Store, and Motif. A group 
of unusual short films. 80 min. 


7. Sunday 2:30 p.m. Gallery Talk: Prints of 
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Shiko Munakata. Martha Carter. 

3:30 p.m. Lecture: Art and Life in 
Russia and the Far East. Lamar Dodd. 
5:00 p.m. McMyler Organ Recital. 
Walter Blodgett. 

Friday 8:15 p.m. Sonata Recital. Melvin 
Ritter, violinist, and Jane Allen, pianist, 
St. Louis. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Galleries 27 and 28. Prints by Shiko Muna- 
kata—January 5 through February 7. 
Educational Corridor. The Relief Print, with 
specific reference to the work of Shiko 
Munakata—January 4 through Feb- 
ruary 7. 
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Gautama and Bodhisattvas 
Woodcut/Date: 1958 

x 13% inches 

SHIKO MUNAKATA 
Japanese, 1903— 

Gift of The Print Club 

of Cleveland/59.11 

The Print Club of 
Cleveland Publication 
Number 37, 1959 


Fish and Flower and Female Buddha 
Woodcut/Date: 1957/12% x 85% inches 
SHIKO MUNAKATA/Japanese, 1903— 
Gift of The Print Club of Cleveland 
59.8/The Print Club of Cleveland 
Publication Number 38, 1960 


Presentation Prints 


for 1959 and 1960 


THE CURRENT exhibition of work by Shiko 
Munakata introduces The Print Club of 
Cleveland’s presentation prints for 1959 
and 1960, ‘“‘Fish and Flower and Female 
Buddha” and “Gautama and Bodhi- 
sattvas.”” These strong woodcuts in black 
and white are characteristic of Munaka- 
ta’s personal interpretation of Buddhist 
subjects. Through his own vigorous style 
Munakata has made a major contribution 
to the present vitality of the traditional 
Japanese art of woodcut. He has won an 
international reputation for his work and 
is the first Oriental artist to have been 
commissioned by the Print Club. 
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